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Cover picture 

The female wetapunga, Deinacrida heteracantha, is New Zealand's largest 
insect. Although the maximum recorded body weight is 72g, typical field 
records are 40-43g for females & 17-18g for males. Wetapunga once occurred 
throughout Northland and on Great Barrier Is. and were said by Buller (1895) to 
be "very abundant in all the woods at the far north". The species now survives 
only as a declining relict population on Little Barrier Is., where it was relatively 
easy to find as recently as 1972. 


Present concern arises from the eradication of feral cats on the island in 1980, 
seasonally high numbers of kiore, Rattus exulans, and the absence of wetpunga 
from most sites where they were recorded 1972, and conspicuously from the 
more accessible of these. 

(Continued inside back cover) 


FROM THE EDITOR 


When one has been a long time in a job, it seems you become part of the furniture 
- it’s taken for granted you will always be there! And so it is with The Weta. What 
started off as a cyclostyled newsletter mooted in May 1974 at the Waikato 
conference flowered briefly and died, to be revived a year later as The Weta. 

I presented my first scientific paper at that conference and it was so long ago that I 
have forgotten what it was about. I can remember though, being terrified - was some 
smart-alec going to tear my presentation to pieces; was I going to be fluent? Were 
the audience going to stand up and cheer at the conclusion. As it turned out, the 
paper did go well and, although no one cheered, I did get asked questions which, 
fortunately I was able to answer. For the next few years I was a regular attendee at 
Entomology conferences. One particular one stands out: Lake Rotoiti and the St 
Arnaud Lodge in 1979. My wife Erica was the caterer and because of that, we had 
the best accommodation. She trained a lot of entomologists in the art of large-scale 
cooking. The outside temperature was about -30°C for the entire 4 days but we had a 
great time and it was the only conference I can remember where the President, Peter 
Johns gave his Presidential Address in stockinged feet! 

Nowadays, I am not in mainstream entomology so my attendance at conferences 
has been sparse. Under the ‘user pays’ regime, it has been difficult for me, in my 
role as Public Relations Manager, to justify attendance at conferences. 

From early next year, I shall be joining the ranks of the unemployed, having 
completed 40 years of faithful service to Queen and country! It’s called ‘retirement.’ 

Because I will not have access to services such as photocopiers and a technical 
library (I live in Featherston), it will be difficult for me to continue as Editor. I have 
therefore reluctantly decided to step down. If The Weta is to flourish, it needs to be 
edited by someone actively working in entomology. Apart from the odd wasp nest I 
am expected to deal with, 1am not. Besides, I believe it is time for some new ideas! 

I have enjoyed my sojourn as Editor: The function of The Weta has always been to 
act as a forum for entomology - the publication of news and views and lists, short 
communications and, most importantly, the observations of amateur entomologists 
who might not otherwise get their work published. I believe The Weta has achieved 
that objective and because of that, I hope it continues to be published. 

Before I close however, a special word of thanks to Dallas Bishop who usually 
checks the manuscript before it goes to the printer. Dallas picks up all the typos that I 
miss. If there are errors, then it is because Dallas has not checked that particular 
issue. Her eagle eye and expertise has, over the years has been of great assistance 
and help. Thanks also to the many entomologists, both amateur and professional who 
have contributed so much to the success of The Weta. 

So, dear friends and colleagues, before I am put into a jar with a pin stuck through 
my abdomen, it is time to say goodbye. I hope to remain a member of the society and 
look forward to its continued influence in New Zealand Entomology. 


John Tenquist 
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COST-EFFICIENT PIT-FALL TRAPS FOR INVERTEBRATE 


SAMPLING 
Graham T. Ussher 
School of Environmental and Marine Sciences, University of Auckland, 
Private Bag 92019, Auckland, New Zealand 


INTRODUCTION 

Pit-fall traps offer one of the fastest, most inexpensive methods of sampling 
invertebrate faunas. New Zealand studies have, in the past, used a variety of 
trapping designs. Many designs are elaborate, using a variety of external and internal 
sleeves and collection vessels (e.g. Moeed & Meads 1985) increasing material and 
labour costs and weight of prepared trap. The trap proposed by Moeed and Meads is 
the most widespread alternative design used in New Zealand studies. 


The following notes detail a light-weight, inexpensive pit-fall trap design with low 
labour and maintenance costs, is quickly installed, and provides sufficient 
dimensions to ensure efficient sampling of broad ground-based invertebrate taxa. 
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Trap Cover 
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Design 
The core unit consists of a single 2L ‘DYC’ brand or softdrink bottle. DYC bottles, 
used to store vinegar, are preferable to normal softdrink containers because of theif 
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non-tapering sides and indented rings for added structural strength down their length. 
To construct the pitfall follow the steps: 

[1] Remove the head and neck of the bottle by cutting at the point where the neck 
meets the sides (Fig. 1). The external diameter of the pitfall will be approximately 
110 mm. 

[2] Invert the top and cut out the head to provide an open funnel. 

[3] Bury the bottle body upright and level with ground surface, cut drainage holes in 
the bottom. 

[4] Place the collection cup (empty for live collection, preservative filled for kill- 
trapping). 

[5] Insert the funnel until the bottom meets the cup rim, ensure the sides of funnel are 
flush with the body wall. | 

[6] Cover with metal or wooden rain shields. 


Field Testing 

The 2L pitfall has been in use on a number of New Zealand offshore islands over the 
last 5 years. Pitfall traps on the Chicken Islands, Northland have been on site for over 
4 years continuously (although set for only short periods during this time), and 
various other locations for at least 1 year. Original designs produced problems with 
bottle deformation after 2-3 weeks following installation, presumably due to 
differing pressures inside and outside the main sleeve. This problem was easily 
solved by providing drainage holes in the bottom of the external sleeve. These holes 
are also necessary to drain excess fluid which may overflow into the external sleeve 
during heavy rainfall. In total, 100 2L traps have been or are in use by the author and 
45 in a 6 month study by another graduate student. In addition, 50 2L traps are in use 
by the Department of Conservation in studies monitoring changes in invertebrate 
populations on various Hauraki Gulf Islands (Chris Green, pers. comm.). 


Catch profiles indicate that the trap is capable of sampling invertebrates within the 
range of animal sizes available in the environment - as would be required for such as 
trap. Upper catch sizes experienced include Arachnids up to 40 mm total length, 
beetles up to 30 mm, Orthopterans up to 40 mm, centipedes 100 mm and skinks up to 
100 mm body length. 


Cost and Availability 

Two-litre soft-drink bottles are one of the most plentiful resources around. Used 
bottles are available either free or for a minimal fee from recycling centres. New, 
unused bottles, are readily available from the manufacturer (usually free) from their 
reject or quality control lines during production. Plastic collection cups come in a 
wide variety of materials and sizes. 300ml plastic party drink tumblers provide a 
sturdy cup with sufficient volume to hold preservative when trapping continuously 
for a number of weeks or months. The cost of cups varies, but works out at 
approximately 15 cents per unit. Overall, an entire pitfall unit (not including cover) 
can be assembled for as little as 15 cents, and takes around 10 minutes to make. 
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A RELIABLE METHOD FOR SENDING LIVE INSECTS THROUGH THE 
POST IN STANDARD SIZED ENVELOPES. 
A. C. Harris 
Otago Museum, Gt. King St, P O Box 6202, Dunedin North. 


Museum entomologists often receive letters requesting the identification of an insect, 
the remains of which are spread out on the letter like a Rorschach blot. 
Consequently, for the past 8 years I have requested that members of the public post 
me specimens by the following method, which is invariably reliable. The insects 
have always arrived live and in good condition, if the instructions have been 
followed. 


A small metal or plastic lid, 5-6mm deep and 15-20 mm in diameter, is used. Such 
lids can be obtained from pill vials or similar bottles. An alternative is to cut down a 
small vial made from soft plastic and use only the bottom 5-6mm. 


A piece of gladwrap or clear plastic from a plastic bag, is cut to a disc about twice 
the diameter of the lid. 


Next, some live, green, fresh Sphagnum, or a similar moss, is obtained, perhaps 
under and among grass in a shaded part of a backyard lawn. In the inside of the lid a 
sufficient quantity of moss is placed to fill it almost completely, but the moss must 
not be compressed. A small cavity is made gently in the moss in the lid, the insect is 
placed carefully in the cavity, and a final fragment of moss is positioned gently over 
it. 


The gladwrap or plastic disc is then placed over the open side of the lid, and folded 
up over the solid, closed side underneath. A square of Sellotape is attached to the 
base, and two further strips wrapped all over the lid in two directions, forming a 
cross on the top and on the bottom. 
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This package is held firmly within the envelope so that it will not move, by lightly 
sellotaping it to a small plain sheet of note paper. This is folded and put into the 
envelope, positioned so that the lid is in the end furthest from the stamp. 

The metal or plastic lid effectively shields the insect, preventing it from being 
squashed; the moss secures the specimen and prevents it from rattling around while 
also providing oxygen and moisture. The gladwrap retains the moisture so that the 
specimen does not die from desiccation. 


The specimen will last for several days, but should always be sent by ‘fastpost’ or 
‘airmail’. 
* 


A NOTE ON STERNAULAX ZEALANDICUS MARSEUL (COLEOPTERA: 
HISTERIDAE) 


A.C.Harris 
Otago Museum, Gt. King St, P O Box 6202, Dunedin North, New Zealand. 


Sternaulax zealandicus Marseul, a native species, has been described as ‘New 
Zealand’s finest histerid beetle.’ It is jet-black, somewhat flattened, very highly 
polished, very hard, and 9-10 mm long. Although seldom encountered, Broun 
(1882) found hundreds of dead adults that had evidently passed through all stages of 
their metamorphosis in a huge, prostrate, tree that was dry, but quite rotten. Hudson 
(1934) stated that S. zealandicus is found under the bark of dead karaka trees on the 
Wellington coast hills near Sinclair Head, but that ‘generally speaking, it seems to be 
a fairly local insect.” Manson and McDowall (1960) also stated that this species is 
found under the bark of dead karaka trees and reported further that the beetles, which 
are found in various parts of the North Island, are attracted to exudations of the nikau 
palm. It is usually found under bark. 


Throughout the first six months of 1997 my mother, Mrs. E. C. Harris, in Wanganui, 
has observed a population of this species in her small, garden compost heap, where 
discarded, mainly vegetable, kitchen refuse is buried under topsoil. On 16 February 
1997, she reported ‘about six or seven adult beetles’ and sent me two individuals, 
which I placed in the Otago Museum’s collections. On 12 May 1997 she posted a 
further two adults, which I forwarded to Dr. M. Ohara, of Hokkaido University, 
Japan. On 9 June 1997, at my request, she sent two further specimens, which were 
placed in the Otago Museum’s collections. 


The S. zealandicus on my mother’s property are present in light, sandy soil, 
occurring among the mainly vegetable compost, where they presumably eat the 
relatively small numbers of dipterous larvae present. A population of at least seven 
adult beetles has been there continuously between January and June, 1997. In June, 
larvae were present as well as adults. 
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Histeridae are immediately identifiable because of their characteristic build and 
shape, with digging-type legs, geniculate antennae, exposed pygideum, and polished 
integument. They are entirely predacious in their adult and larval stages and feed on 
the early forms of other insects. They occur in a wide variety of habitats. 


Moore (1984, p. 87) stated that the flattened types of histers occur under bark or in 
rotting trunks and feed mainly on cucujid and other beetle larvae there, whereas the 
convex species frequent carrion or rotting vegetable matter of various kinds, where 
they feed on dipterous maggots. 


Sternaulax zealandicus belongs to the flattened type, and one might expect it to feed 
on insect larvae under bark on dead trees, in situations similar to those described by 
Hudson (1934) and others. (Hitherto, those are the situations in which I have very 
occasionally found it.) The breeding population on my mother’s property occupies a 
habitat that one might have thought was more characteristic of a rotund species and 
is consequently placed on record. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE TUSSOCK MOTH 
Pat Dale 
106 Fowlds Ave, Auckland 3. 


Tussock moth eradication in Auckland has had a lot of publicity and is still not 
definitely achieved though no sign of live moths, eggs, larvae or pupae has been seen 
since April. A careful ground survey of 2000 properties in the "hot" zone was 
undertaken in July. Another survey using 20,000 traps baited with a new synthetic 
pheromone (attractant) is to be staged in December. On the basis of the results of this 
survey, policy is to be reassessed in January 1998. Project Leader John Handisides, 
(who has since left the project), gave us a run down a few months ago. It perhaps 
deserves a wider audience. 
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Eradication, as opposed to mere control of an insect pest is something we have 
generally shied away from in New Zealand. As far as plant pests go, we can look 
back to the successful eradication of Mediterranean fruitfly in 1909, and then a long 
rest with only the odd half-hearted attempt until the assault on the fruitfly and the 
tussock moth last year. 


Insect eradication is not a matter to be entered upon lightly or frivolously or on a 
limited budget. It has some of the qualities of seizing a tiger by the tail. The costs 
leap straight into the millions and the only possible justification for their horrendous 
escalation is the elimination of the last insect of the species. Anything short of that is 
a total waste of time and money. There is no such thing as “partial eradication”. 


For most invading insect pests eradication is out of the question. It is not that they 
are difficult to kill. We have an abundance of chemicals that will finish most of them. 
The difficulty is to locate them and to reach them, and then to know where or how 
far you have succeeded. They are so small and secretive. The tussock moth 
caterpillar, flashy as it is, is only 30 mm long. 


For a few insects, mostly fruitflies, we have very good techniques for luring them to 
poisoned baits, and for quite accurate surveys of the results, so that we know where 
the baiting has succeeded and where it needs to be continued. Even so, eradication is 
expensive, and “special conditions apply”. 


With tussock moths there are all sorts of other difficulties. The adults do not feed so 
there is no hope of attracting them to poisoned baits, while the caterpillars, even if 
their short legs would carry them to baits, feed on such a wide variety of plants, - 
cacti, roses, apples, plums, pears, willows, pine, beech and Douglas fir, - that it 
would be difficult to concoct a bait with the right characteristics to lure them to it. 
(Incidentally they are not interested in tussock. The name derives from the tufts of 
bristles that arise toothbrush-like from the caterpillar’s back.) So we must resort to 
sprays, and the sprays must reach practically every part of every type of plant on 
which the caterpillar is likely to feed. 


Assessment of success presents further problems. With fruitflies we can use certain 
industrial perfumes to attract males from a radius of 100 metres or more. For the 
tussock moth we have only just discovered a suitable artificial product, so up till now 
we have had to resort to tying virgin female moths to sticky traps, so that the males 
are attracted by the perfume that the female makes for that purpose. The males stick 
to the trap and can be counted. The technique however involves breeding large 
numbers of females under strict security, and at great expense, and delivering them 
safely to the trap sites. And if disease invades the crowded breeding colony, as has 
happened here, the whole assessment programme grinds to a halt until a new and 
healthy breeding unit can be set up. However important the programme may be for 
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the national economy, eradication campaigns under such circumstances are not for 
the faint hearted. 


On the other hand we have a few factors operating in our favour. The female moths 
that emerge in the spring and in the summer, fly, according to John Handisides, “like 
a brick”. That is to say they have a poor rate of climb and are inclined to flutter short 
distances on a generally downward path. So their natural dispersal of eggs is a bit 
limited. (To some extent this disadvantage is offset by the willingness of the fully- 
grown Caterpillars to wander long distances, and cross streets, in their search for a 
place to pupate). But female moths will deposit eggs on inert surfaces such as 
buildings, fences, and sundry pieces of garden equipment including vehicles, so there 
is some risk of eggs being distributed inadvertently by human agency. Females that 
emerge in autumn cannot fly at all, but deposit their 50-200 overwintering eggs on 
the cocoon from which they have just emerged, (and to which they cling while 
awaiting the favours of some male that comes under the influence of their perfume). 


Add to this the problem of finding a suitably innocuous remedy, and applying it 
accurately many times over a steeply undulating urban landscape and you can see 
why eradication is not undertaken as often as the average federated farmer thinks it 
should be. 


However the technical problems could well be regarded as trivial alongside the 
social strictures inherent in repeatedly spraying at low level one of the wealthiest 
suburbs in Auckland without getting up the nose of its articulate and very influential 
citizens. John Handisides’ monumental achievement has been to garner the support 
of these formidable folk, and to be able to say, after a recent survey, that the 
programme has more public support after the delivery of eighteen doses of Btk 
insecticide at low level at more or less weekly intervals and at daybreak, than it had 
when it began last October! Furthermore, only 20% of the citizens surveyed 
expressed trepidation at the prospect of changing over to another (unspecified) 
insecticide. 


John seems to have a particular gift for this sort of project. Calm under cross- 
examination, authoritative without being at all overbearing, and a sympathetic 
listener to even the most inane or irritating questions, he has gone to endless (and 
expensive) trouble to keep his public informed of what he is doing and why. He has 
set up a “Toxins Awareness Group” composed of local medical men, greenies, 
schoolteachers, animal lovers and the like, for the specific purpose of bringing to his 
notice the concerns of the effected citizens. He values their input and is prepared to 
go to considerable lengths (such as transferring forty or so horses, which might react 
excitably to low level aircraft, out of the area), to address their concerns. On the 
proactive side he has drawn together a Response Committee representing DoC, 
MAF, Health, Crown Research Institutes, and Ministry of Research and Technology, 
as well as Forestry, to devise an eradication Strategy with the best hope of success 
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and the least social disturbance, and to give the public reliable information on the 
project and its likely effects. He and his team have addressed schools and public 
interest groups whenever and wherever they got half a chance. 


So how has it gone? Well there have been problems. This Btk is a stomach poison 
which produces a bacterial breakdown in the alkaline gut of caterpillars. It is 
harmless to humans, bees and other beneficial insects, but it has to be swallowed by 
the caterpillar before it can take effect. So for eradication to be achieved it must 
reach pretty well every leaf of every plant in the target area. This requires very fine 
spray droplets which will drift and swirl among the foliage, and the use of very low 
flying aircraft in particular conditions of light and predictable wind. Low flying over 
populated areas with single engined aircraft is not acceptable, and as there are no 
suitable multi-engined aircraft in Australasia, the DC6 had to be brought in from 
Canada. Its crew is fortunately accustomed to just this type of operation, but they 
don’t come cheap. Government originally allocated $4 million to this project and 
has allocated another $4 million since. 


The spray doesn’t persist well after rain. The attack on the caterpillars of the spring 
generation left some pockets of survivors and it has been necessary to carry out a 
further spray series on these areas using a twin-engined helicopter. With the 
problems in rearing the female moths to use in the survey traps it is not yet possible 
to say how successful this second treatment has been. A third spraying was needed as 
well as some ground spraying in limited areas and we still won’t know till the spring 
if the job has been completed. 


Meanwhile a minority of citizens in the treated areas are tending to get their shirts 
out and may soon start to throw their not inconsiderable weight about. Do we dare let 
go of the tiger’s tail? Do we dare hang on? Three cheers for John Handisides. 


A NEW CURE FOR BORER? 
P J Howe 
264 Otipua Road, Timaru. 


Like many who own older wooden homes, I find that my dwelling has long been 
inhabited by Anobium punctatum, if the fine holes and adults on the wing over 
summer are anything to go by. Various householders over the years, including 
myself, have waged various forms of chemical warfare on the little blighters, 
seemingly to little avail. 


However, I was delighted to find, particularly in these politically-correct times, that 


an organic and indigenous solution has come to light. It all began when my daughter 
Emily, then aged two, burst into our bedroom at about 6.30 one summer’s morning to 
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announce proudly to Daddy that there was a beetle in her room. As she was most 
insistent, and my wife wished to slumber on without interruption, I reluctantly 
crawled out of bed expecting to have to deal with a slater or some other garden 
intruder. Instead I was greeted with the sight of an adult Chaetosoma scaritides 
(Coleoptera: Chaetosomatidae) struggling upside down inside a plastic teacup where 
Emily had encountered it. I recognised it at once, having encountered this species on 
a few occasions when beetling around the few remaining patches of 
podocarp/broadleaf forest still remaining in lowland South Canterbury. There one 
occasionally finds the smallish (8 -10mm) adult Chaetosoma usually in a sub-cortical 
habitat, such as under bark or in wood mould, etc.. The larvae are known to prey on 
wood-boring beetle larvae such as those of Psepholax weevils (Watt, 1983). 


So what was Chaetosoma doing in a suburban Timaru house? There is no remaining 
forest remnant within 10 kilometres of our neighbourhood. The answer came during 
some renovations carried out on our house. While examining some rotten boards 
removed from the exterior, I came across another live specimen amongst some borer 
workings. A third specimen showed up inside the house some days later. Thus the 
assumption is that these creatures are rendering a service by preying upon the borer 
that plagues my household. As to how they first got there is another question. 
Possibly they survive in scrub areas after deforestation. They may have settled 
amongst all the ornamental lacebarks and other native trees that now grace our 
neighbourhood. But before we get excited about the marketing possibility of 
Chaetosoma ten-packs to go for desperate villa owners and antique furniture buffs, 
just stop and consider the resulting Chaetosoma-sized larval tunnels and adult 
emergence holes. Shades of “there was an old lady who swallowed a fly...”. Oh well, 
back to the chemicals I suppose. 


REFERENCE 
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A HEAVY INFESTATION OF THE ARMOURED SCALE INSECT 
ANOPLASPIS METROSIDERI (MASKELL) COCCOIDEA: DIASPIDIDAE). 
A C Harris 
Otago Museum, Great King St., PO Box 6202, Dunedin, New Zealand 


On 8 September 1997, Mr. George Morris drew my attention to a Southern Rata tree 
(Metrosideros umbellata) which supported the heaviest scale insect infestation I 
have ever seen on arata. The 11 m high tree was completely spattered with white, so 
that it resembled a tree growing in a well-stocked aviary. Each leaf supported 24-63, 
roughly 2.5mm long, white, scale covers of the armoured scale Anoplaspis 
metrosideri (Maskell, 1880) (Coccoidea, Diaspididae). The tree was in Woodhaugh 
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Gardens, North Dunedin. (A few other southern ratas in North Dunedin also bore 
heavy infestations of A. metrosideri.) 


It is likely that the unusually mild 1997 autumn and winter in Dunedin was 
responsible for the degree of infestation. 


It was an exceptional season for plants. In North Dunedin some kowhais (Sophora 
microphylla) began flowering in mid May, while a row of S. microphylla beside the 
Leith Stream in the Dunedin Botanic Gardens flowered 1n the last two weeks of May 
and the first two weeks of June instead of the more usual June to September. 
Tortured willow trees (Salix matsudana Koidz) beside the Leith Stream, near Dundas 
Street, retained most of their green leaves until the second week of June, whereas by 
that time in previous seasons, they are normally completely devoid of leaves. Many 
flowering plants in diverse families flowered up to 2.5 months earlier than usual. 
Local people commenting on the unusual botanical events attributed them to a cool 
summer followed by an exceptionally mild autumn and winter. For example, for the 
first time in memory, there was no snow until September (Dunedin air temperatures 
for April, May, June, July and August were all a little higher than the average for the 
past seven years, June being 1.45°C above the mean, but seem insufficiently unusual 
to alone be responsible for the great build up in numbers of scale insects.) 
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2 
NEWS FROM OTAGO BRANCH 


An autumn assessment of invertebrate communities on two Otago lake islands. 
Rory Logan and Eric Edwards 


In April-May this year, Silver Island (Lake Hawea) and Te Peka Karara (Stevensons 
Island, Lake Wanaka) were surveyed for invertebrates. We were assessing the 
conservation status of the invertebrate community for its own worth and for its 
potential to support threatened species introductions. We used litter sampling, pitfall 
trapping, pan trapping, light trapping and hand collecting to find 112 taxa on Silver 
Island and 147 taxa on Te Peka Karara. Conditions were very dry and may have 
limited the variety found. There were mice and rats on the islands and these may 
have limited the catches of larger insects since no invertebrate in the litter samples 
measured more than 20 mm. While wetas were not found, crickets ?Pteronemobius 
bigelowi, katydids Conocephalus semivittatus, and grasshoppers Sigaus australis and 
Phaulacridium marginale were found. Among the beetles, 14 species of carabids 
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were pitfall trapped (ten on each island). There were no surprises except 
Megadromus fultoni/memes. It is listed as category 1 - a species of conservation 
concern about which we know little. However, it has been turning up in a number of 
surveys through out Otago in recent times. Silver Island had a good population of 
the stag beetle Ceratognathis foveolatus. Three longhorns were found on Silver 
Island and all were small. Only three weevil species were found including the 
introduced black vine weevil Otiorhynchus sulcatus. Lastly, 9 species of unidentified 
beetle larvae were in leaf litter from beech, kanuka and other shrubs. 


Among other insects, very few flies were caught and only one aquatic midge 
?Chironomus zealandicus was pinned. An interesting find was the Tachinid 
Chaetophthalme bicolor predatory on noctuid moths. It is Australian in origin and 
this record extends the southern limit in New Zealand (John Dugdale pers. comm.). 
Nine lake caddis were light trapped, the microcaddis Paroxyethira eatonii was super 
abundant! Painted lady butterflies Cynthia kershawii flew from Australia to Silver 
Island. A couple are now immortalised on pins, not so bad since they are not known 
to breed in New Zealand. In the moths, 21 Geometrid and 20 Noctuid species were 
collected and many were specific to either Silver Island or Te Peka Karara. At least 
20 more species in other families were identified. The total may have been more 
since many were collected as larvae from leaf litter (Rhapsa sp, Gymnobathra (two 
species) and Carposinidae (two species)). Among the Hymenoptera, 5 bee and 4 
wasp species were collected from Silver Island. Te Peka Karara yielded 4 bee and 5 
wasp species, some were common to both Islands. 


The islands appear to have distinct insect faunas since many species collected were 
not common to both islands. It is also very likely that we caught only a fraction of 
the species present since conditions had been dry for many weeks and we sampled 
late in the summer. A spring field trip would prove interesting (!) - now there is a 
challenge. 


Caddis Biodiversity 

In the latest issue of the N.Z. Journal of Zoology (Vol 24), Dr John Ward of the 
Canterbury Museum describes 12 new species of caddis from New Zealand, bringing 
to 182 the number of named taxa. An additional 35 species are yet to be named. 
Seven of these species were first collected over the past few summers suggesting that 
many more species remain to be found. Six of the Species are Otago species 
discovered by Brian Patrick (3) and Brian Lyford (11). Four orders were discovered 
by Dr John Ward. 


The Otago species are: 

Tiphobiosis quadrifurca - unique male on Blue Mountains South Island. 
Pseudoeconesus paludis - Dunedin endemic pictured on Wild Dunedin seepages on 
Swampy Summit and Otago Peninsula. 

Pseudoeconesus haasti - Gates of Haast; dark species 
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Oeconesus angustus - stream in tussock near Lee Stream, East Otago; mentioned in 
"Wild Dunedin" 


Hydrochorema lyfordi - Queenstown & Eastern Fiordland areas, rare, only two 
collected. 

Hydrobiosis taumata - Eyre Mountains & Old Woman Range; uncommon species of 
high altitude. 


All six newly described species from Otago are rare, localised in distribution and of 
conservation concern. Further surveys are required for all the species to ascertain 
their distribution, threats and conservation needs. 


*K 


AUCKLAND BRANCH ANT TRAIL, AUCKLAND CITY, 9 MARCH 1996 
O.R. Green, 40 Preston Ave, Henderson, Auckland 8. 


Last summer, an Auckland Branch field trip was organised to study the urban ants of 
Auckland, and see how many different species we could find, visiting various public 
reserves and city and suburban streets. 


The team: 

Olwyn Green and John Keall (trip leaders), Juliet Richmond, Nick Beveridge, Garth 
and Penny Allen, Marie Taylor, Vivienne and John Van Dyk, Dave and Jason 
Clowes. 


What we hoped to find... 
1. 2.00pm. Auckland Domain: Band Rotunda (Duck Pond) 
Pheidole rugosula, Paratechina vaga, Monomorium antarcticum 


pas 2.30pm. Mt Eden: Summit 


a 3.00pm. Market Place: Central City (footpaths) 
Pheidole megacephala, Linepithema humile 


4. 3.30pm. North Shore: Devonport, Oxford Terrace (Balmain Reserve). 
Myrmecia brevinoda?? 


>; 4.15pm. North Shore: Browns Bay, Hebron Road (Hebron Reserve) 
Rhytidoponera chalybaea 


6. 5.00pm. Te Atatu Peninsulainsula, end of Spinnaker Road. 
Mayriella abstinens? 
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k, 5.30pm. Henderson: 40 Preston Avenue, house and garden 
Technomyrmex albipes, Ochetellus glaber, Iridomyrmex anceps, M. 
castanea, Tetramorium grassil, P. rugosula, P. vaga, M. antarctica 
(etc.) 


Results: 

At Auckland Domain we found J. anceps on the steps of the band rotunda, P. 
rugosula near the duck pond, P. vaga, and T. grassii in holes on the ground behind a 
memorial seat. 


At Mt Eden, under stones in a kumara pit on the north side near the summit, P. vaga 
was nesting, along with T. grassii and P. rugosula. Under the same stones and 
pieces of timber we also found many nymphs and adults of the lygaeid bug Deutches 
notatus, and an amazing, minute beetle-like Mirid bug, ?Halticus sp. with orange 
knees, plenty of woodlice, a few centipedes and one lizard! Juliet picked up one 
worker of /. anceps on a bare patch of slope down towards the kumara pits. 


At Market Place, the Argentine ant L. humile was trailing along the footpath in low 
numbers, and ‘swarming’ all through a building nearby. We thought we had not 
found P. megacephala until we examined material under the microscope back home 
at the end of the day. It was found that several minor workers had been picked up in 
Market Place. In the field, it would have been easy to distinguish from L. humile had 
there been major workers (soldiers) present in the trails. 7. anceps was very busy in 
Customs Street West, forming its very rapid trails along the edge of the buildings and 
across the footpath to its food source in a rubbish bin. Olwyn picked up one P. vaga 
- often seen visiting flowers in Auckland gardens, under a flowering bushy vine of 
Plumbago. (An unlikely part of the city to find flowering garden plants.) 


The journey to Devonport was made interesting by the heavy traffic heading there to 
find a good viewing point for the fireworks display in the evening. The large 
Australian bulldog ant, M. brevinoda was not apparent at the address where it had 
been last seen 15 years ago, though John found one suspiciously large hole in the 
grass verge. It would be worth going back there at night to check for signs of trails 
of this extremely large species of ant. In the Balmain Reserve we found I. anceps 
and P. vaga under the rubbish bins, and P. vaga nesting in the soil. Iridomyrmex 
anceps was also present in deep orange hibiscus flowers across the road from the 
reserve, and Penny found the black hibiscus beetle, Aethina nigra, in ‘Naked Lady’ 
flowers, which may be a first record of this host for the beetle which established in 
New Zealand in 1991. It seems to prefer pale coloured blooms of hibiscus, roses, and 
dahlias and is already widespread in Auckland. 


The Browns Bay site visit was aborted because it was getting late, and hunger was 
beginning to set in. We thus missed our chance to see the vicious Australian green- 
headed ant R. chalybaea, which is well established on parts of the north shore. 
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At Te Atatu North, where we were hoping to collect M. abstinens (not seen since 
1982) we were surprised and somewhat dismayed, to find the whole site over-run 
with Argentine ants (L. humile), and not another species of native or introduced ant 
to be found. The area, which was a scrubby patch of recently disturbed wattle, 
macrocarpa, pine, gorse and privet, was like one large nest of Argentine ants. They 
were very busy everywhere we looked, on the footpaths, in the soil and leaf litter, 
under rocks, in an oyster shell, over car tyres and other rubbish, trailing up the trunks 
of every wattle tree, and nesting in holes in the trees. One long-tailed blue butterfly 
was spotted here. Much rubbish had been dumped in the area, and there was 
evidence of other illegal activities having taken place. A suspicious-looking mound 
of earth about six feet long had us wondering! We weren’t sorry to be leaving that 
site. 


Back at Henderson, we found all the pre-baited ‘traps’ had been taken advantage of 
by the introduced species P. rugosula, T. albipes, I. anceps, and the smaller O. 
glaber (on the kitchen windowsill). We had not seen a native ant all day; not 
surprising because of the type of sites we chose to visit, and the short time we stayed 
at any one site. Monomorium antarcticum has been taken at the Domain, Mt Eden, 
and Henderson sites before, but were not available today. Monomorium castanea, A. 
australis, and P. advena are known to occur at the Henderson site, but eating, 
drinking and discussing lepidoptera became a higher priority than digging up the 
garden to find them. 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND 
CONFERENCES, SYMPOSIA AND EXECUTIVE 
Compiled by Susan Millar 


This list is a continuation of the information compiled by Annette Walker, which is 
printed in the "Weta" 1984, Vol 7, No.l, 4-7. 


1984 May 14-16 University of Otago. 

Symposium: "Computing in Entomology" Pres: A.C.G. Heath, V-P: J.F. Longworth, 
Ed: T.K. Crosby, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: G.W. Ramsay, RSMBR: 
R.G. Ordish. 

(Membership 320) 


1985 May 19-21 University of Auckland. 


Symposium: "What's a Species?" Pres: J.F. Longworth, V-P: K.J. Fox, Ed: T.K. 
Crosby, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: G.W. Ramsay, RSMBR: R.G. Ordish. 
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1986 May 19-21 Victoria University. 

Symposium: 1. " Pollination" 2. " Insect Conservation" Pres: B.P. Springett, V-P: 
R.L.C. Pilgrim, Ed: T.K. Crosby, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: G.W. 
Ramsay, RSMBR: R.G. Ordish. K.J. Fox Memorial Fund created. 

(Membership 300) 


1987 May 18-20 University of Canterbury. 

Symposium: "Insects of Extreme Environments." Pres: R.L.C. Pilgrim, V-P: G. 
Hosking, Ed: A.C.G, Heath, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: N. Pomeroy, 
RSMBR: R.G. Ordish, J.C. Watt elected as Honorary Member. 

(Membership 284) 


1988 May 16-18 Lake Okataina Lodge, Rotorua. 

Symposium: 1. "Entomology of Protected Areas." 2. "Bumble bees." Pres: R.L.C. 
Pilgrim, V-P: G. Hosking, Ed: A.C.G. Heath, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: 
J.S. Dugdale, RSMBR: R.G. Ordish. First K./. Fox Awards. First Fellowship awarded 
- G.W. Kuschel. 

(Membership 280) 


1989 May 15-17 Massey University. 

Symposium: "Import and Export of Insects - Precautions and Opportunities." Pres: 
G. Hosking, V-P: B.I.P. Barratt, Ed: A-C.G, Heath, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, 
Lib: J.S. Dugdale, RSMBR: R.G. Ordish. 

(Membership 276) 


1990 May 7-9 Lincoln University. (21st Anniversary of Entomology Department, 
and attainment of full University status for Lincoln College). 

Symposium: 1. " Conservation." 2. "Applied Entomology." Pres: G. Hosking, V-P: 
B.I.P. Barratt, Ed: A.C.G. Heath, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: J.S. Dugdale, 
RSMBR: R.G. Ordish. Fellowship awarded to R.A. Harrison. 

(Membership 260) 


1991 May 13-15 University of Waikato, hosted by Ruakura ARC. 

Symposium: 1. "New Arthropod Arrivals." 2. "Minimising Problems Associated with 
Pesticide Use” Pres: B.I.P. Barratt, V-P: R.M. Emberson, Ed: A.C.G. Heath, Sec: S. 
Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: J.S. Dugdale, RSMBR: vacant. 


1992 May 18-20 Central Institute of Technology, Heretaunga 

Symposium: 1. "Arthropods as teaching material in schools and Universities." 2. 
"Conservation." 3. “Fringe Entomology.” part a. Pres B.I.P. Barratt, V-P: R.M. 
Emberson, Ed: A.C.G. Heath, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: J.S. Dugdale, 
RSMBR: vacant. Launch of Bibliography (Bulletin 11). 
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1993 May 10-12 University of Canterbury. 

Symposium: |. "Fringe Entomology” part b. 2. "Intra specific variation." Workshop: 
"Entomology in Crisis. Pres: R.M. Emberson, V-P: J.A. Hutcheson, Ed: A.C.G. 
Heath + J.W. Early, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: J.S. Dugdale, RSMBR: 
vacant. First Clare Butcher Awards made. 

(Membership 254) 


1994 May 16-18 University of Auckland. | 

Symposium: "Entomology for Sustainable Land Use" (a) Primary Production. (b) 
Natural Environment. Pres: R.M. Emberson, V-P: J.A.Hutcheson, Ed: J.W. Early, 
Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: J.S. Dugdale, RSMBR: vacant. 

(Membership 248) 


1995 May 15-17 N.Z. Forest Research Institute. 

Symposium: 1. "Insects and the Evolution of the N.Z. Landscape" 2. “Tools and 
Technology" Pres: J.A. Hutcheson, V-P: P.S. Dale, Ed: J.W. Early, Sec: S. Millar, 
Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: J.S. Dugdale, RSMBR: vacant. S. Millar awarded Honorary 
membership (2nd time). 

(Membership 245) 


1996 August 22-27 Lincoln University - (joint Conference with Australian 
Entomological Society). 

Symposium: 1."N.Z. Faunal Connections." 2. "Measures of Success in Biological 
Control and Insect Conservation.” Pres: J.A. Hutcheson, V-P: P.S. Dale, Ed: J.W. 
Early, Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: T. Crosby + G. Ramsay, RSMBR: 
vacant. 

(Membership 242) 


1997 June 30-July 2 Victoria University (joint Conference with Ecological Society 
of N.Z. and Systematics Association of N.Z.). 

Symposium: " Biodiversity Now." Pres: P.S. Dale, V-P: G.M. Barker, Ed: J.W. Early, 
Sec: S. Millar, Treas: R.R. Scott, Lib: T. Crosby + G. Ramsay, RSMBR: G.H. 
Sherley. 

(Membership 245) 


Executive Positions. 

Originally there were only four: 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary/Treasurer 
Editor 


In 1971 the Constitution was amended to include the position of Librarian (to assist 
the Editor, and to be responsible for the Society’s own library), and Royal Society 
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Member Bodies Representative (to be our liaison with the Royal Society). 


In 1983 the Constitution was again amended to allow the Secretary/Treasurer to be 
two separate positions. 


Other members are coopted to undertake the following work: 


The Immediate Past President is on the Research Grants Committee and 
generally available for help and advice. 
The Conference Organising Committee is chosen from the area where 
the next conference will be held. 
The Distribution Secretary is paid on a percentage of sales basis. 
The Weta Editor. 
Editorial Referees to assist the Journal Editor. 
Student Theses list. 
Index preparation for: Journal 
Weta 
Miscellaneous publications - both authors and coordinators. 
Conservation Sub-committee. 
Education Sub-committee (in recess). 
Common names Sub-committee. 
K.J. Fox Awards Committee. 
Clare Butcher Memorial Awards Committee. 
Research Grants Committee. 
Research Grants Fundraising Committee (periodically). 
Bibliography Committee (on-going, updating work). 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL TOPICS AT NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITIES 


OTAGO UNIVERSITY, Dept. of Zoology 

(Compiled September 1997) 

PhD 

Armstrong, Sheena Ultrastructural analysis of activity-dependent changes in glomerular 
volume in primary antenno-sensory centres of the brain of the honeybee, 
Apis mellifera. 


Beggs, Jacqueline The impact of Introduced Vespula wasps on the Honeydew Beech Forest 
Community. 


Kirchhhof, Barbara The effects of biogenic amines on the development of the antennal lobe 
neurons on the insect brain. 


Nishikawa, Ushio The roles of omnivorous crayfish (Paranephrops zealandicus) in stream 
ecosystems. 
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Palmer, Kenton 


Sinclair, Brent 


Thompson, Ross 


MSc 
Arbuckle, Chris 


Brignall-Thjeyer, 
Melissa 


Cresswell, Ann 


Dunstone, Carol 


Purnell, Melissa 


Williams, Justin 


BSc Hons 
Scott, Rachel 


Environmental Ethics: Values associated with pests and other species. 


The effects of temperature on the biology of New Zealand alpine and 
Antarctic anthropods. 


The effects of riparian logging of exotic pine forest on stream community 
attributes. 


Geographic Information System analysis of Fine Scale Patterns of Land | 
Use and cover in the Taieri River Catchment: Relationships with 
physiochemical factors and stream community structure. 


Potential vertebrate predators of the Cromwell chafer beetle. 
Conditioning oviposition behaviour of three species of the parasitoid genus 
Microtonus (Hymenoptera: Braconide) exposed to natural and 


alternative host weevil species (Coleoptera: Curculionidae). 


The effects of synthetic queen pheromone on the maturation of primary 
antenno-sensory centres in the honey bee brain. 


The influence of changes in endogenous amine levels on D1-like 
dopamine receptor densities in the brain of the honey bee, Apis mellifera. 


Impact of mermithid parasitism on the behaviour of aquatic insects. 


Evolutionary history and patterns of gene flow between two 
New Zealand grasshoppers of the genus Phaulacridium. 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Compiled by: Murray Potter 


PhD 
Blackwell, Grant 


Kyi, Aung 
Munro, Vanessa 
Perrott, John 
Standish, Rachel 


MSc 
Aspin, Penny 


Predator/prey dynamics in The Urewera National Park. 
Ecology of the ragwort flea beetle. 

The impact of introduced parasitoids on native fauna. 

Insect - fungal interrelationships. 

Tradescantia weed - forest floor invertebrate interactions and 
implications for native forest remnants. 

The effects of an aerial 1080 drop on invertebrates of 


Pureora State Forest. 
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Barrett, Paul 

Bower, James 
Broadley, Adam 
Dunning, Kimberley 
Fowler, Reece 


Gibson, Jason 


Godfrey, Jarn 


Guy, Chris 


McNutt, Kate 


Polglase, Miranda 


Tubby, Christopher 


Wright, Sarah 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


Ecology of Trachymela catenata, the eucalyptus beetle. 
Phylogeography of a New Zealand caddis genus. 

Prey and feeding of glowworms. 

Exotic forestry impacts on stream invertebrate communities. 
Hyporheic invertebrate communities of North Island rivers. 


The effect of forestry and geology on water quality in the Hawkes 
Bay. 


Coleoptera as biological indicators. 


The effect of land use on the dynamics of stone invertebrate 
communities. 


Pollination and dispersal of lowland plants. 


A landowner assessment protocol for riparian 
management prioritisation. 


Exotic forestry impacts on stream invertebrate 
community structure. 


An organic synergist for pyrethrum sprays. 


Compiled by: Mary MacIntyre 


PhD 
Buckley, Thomas 


Wilson, Joanne 


Mabhlfield, Karin 


MSc 
Berndt, Lisa 


Watts, Corrine 


Pike, Adrian 


Molecular Systematics of New Zealand Cicadas. 
(supervisors: Geoff Chambers/George Gibbs). 


Resistance to Organophosphate insecticides in 
Lucilia cuprina (supervisor: Allan Clark) 


Biogeography of NZ land snails (supervisor: George Gibbs). 
Temporal and spatial variation in ground-active in spiders in three 
forest types in the Karori Wildlife Sanctuary, Wellington (supervisor: 


George Gibbs). 


Beetle diversity in relation to a revegetation 
programme on Somes Island, (supervisor: George Gibbs). 


Entry and spread of house dust mites in new homes 
(supervisor: John Andrews), 
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MConSc 


Young, Nic An evaluation of lepidoptera in the proposed Karori 
Reservoir Wildlife Sanctuary Reservoir. (supervisor: George Gibbs). 


BScHons 
Timney, Ben Metabolism of diazinon in Lucilia cuprina. (supervisor: Allan Clark). 
Wylie, Kate Cloned glutathione S-transferases from Musca 


domestica. (supervisor: Allan Clark). 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 


PhD 
School of Forestry ; 
Reay, Stephen Biology and control of the black pine bark beetle Hylastes ater. 
MSc 
Zoology 
Denholm, P. M The nests of the red-billed gull, Larus novaehollandiae: 
invertebrates associated with a seasonally ephemeral habitat. 
Yong Jiang, Wei Life history and some aspects of biology and ecology 
of Nysius huttoni: (Hemiptera: Lygaeidae). 
Adkins, Sue Vertical distribution and secondary production of 
invertebrates in three streams of the Cass basin. 
Brown, Loren The effects of the Cobb River hydro - electric 
power scheme on downstream macroinvertebrate communities. 
McLeod, Anna Colonisation pathways of an intermittently flowing stream. 
Lavender, Rochelle Ecology and feeding associations of the littoral fauna 
of Lake Mapourika, Westland. 
Davey, Julia What fraction of native invertebrates would be protected by the 
Protected Natural Areas survey based on plants in Cass Ecological 
District? 


Fourth Year Honours Project 


Black, S. 

Pragg, F. Adaptation characteristics of tympanal and joint chordotonal organs in 
the locust. 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 

PhD 

Town Planning 

Watts, Meriel Changing attitudes to pesticide use and the policy response. 


School of Biological Sciences 
Warman, Guy Molecular aspects of biological clocks in insects 
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MSc 

School of Biological Sciences 

Green, Michelle Saddlebacks on Tiritiri Matangi: insects as food in in established and 
replanted native bush. 


Urroz, Selma The biological clocks of the fly Calliphora stygia. 
York, Anna The chronoecology of the weta Hemideina thoracia. 
School of Environmental and Marine Sciences 


Haw, James The study on morepork: Ninox novaezeelandiae. 
Insects in their diet. 


Ziegler, Stephanie The native frog Leiopelma hochstetteri in the Waitakere Ranges: 
arthropods in their diet. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Department of Entomology and Animal Ecology 
Compiled by: Bronwyn Mary Hamilton 


Ph.D. 

Clive Appleton Host-plant factors in relation to psyllid and leafminer performance and 
damage to Acacia melanoxylon. 

Nadine Berry Abundance, activity and distribution of soil-surface arthropod 
predators in arable farmland. 

Barbara Brown The evolutionary history of the ‘Oxycanus’ lineage of hepialid moths 
in New Zealand. 

Chuleemas Boonthai Toxicity of pesticides on aquatic insects. 

Melanie Davidson Genetic engineering for potato tuber moth resistance. 

Alison Evans The effect of southern beech (Nothofagus spp.) forest management on 
invertebrate communities and decomposition. 

Stephen Harcourt An investigation into the behavioural and physiological adaptations of 
German and common wasps, focusing on pathogenic control. 

Soenke Hardersen The use of native damselfly larvae as biological indicators of 
insecticide contamination of freshwater. 

Scott Hardwick Ecology of whitefringed weevil (Graphognathus leucoloma). 

Helen Harman Molecular ecology of the broom twig miner (Leucoptera 
spartifoliella) in New Zealand and Europe: implications for biological 
control. 
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Nicola Irvin 
Horst Kalvelage 
Malcolm Kay 


Andrew McLachlan 


James Rea 


~ Silke Rumpf 


Katrin Schops 


Neil Schroeder 


Riaz Shah 


Biological control of leafroller (Lepidoptera: Tortricidae) in 
Canterbury, New Zealand orchards. 


Effect of Microctonus hyperodae on Listronotus bonariensis and the 
effect of the perennial ryegrass Lolium perenne endophyte. 


The effect of growth improvement on insect resistance in Pinus 
radiata. 


Agro-ecology of spiders: habitat use and biocontrol potential. 


Pest status, economic importance and control of green vegetable bug 
Nezara viridula in sweet corn. 


An assessment of methods to determine impacts of insecticides on 
Micromus tasmaniae Walker (Neuroptera: Hemerobiidae): a candidate 
for integrated pest management (degree awarded 1997). 


Ecology and population dynamics of the Chatham Island coxella 
weevil and its host plant. 


Temporal and spatial distribution of potato mirid (Calocoris norvegics 
Gmelin) and blue green lucerne aphid (Acyrthosiphon kondoi Shinji) 
on white clover (Trifolium repens L.) seed crops: implications for pest 
management. 


Development of a sampling plan for insecticide resistance monitoring. 


Wijayaratnum Sivasubramaniam 


Jason Smith 


Michael Takla 


Stefan Thomsen 


M.Agr.Sc. 


Rachel Adams 


Sari Hastuti 


Mandy Barron 


Integrated control of the carrot rust fly, Psila rosae F. (Diptera: 
Psilidae), in New Zealand (degree awarded 1997). 


Population ecology, phenology and management of apple leaf curling 
midge (Dasyneura malt) (Diptera: cecidomytidae). 


Resistance to insects in transgenic potatoes 


Monitoring bio-indicators for farmland sustainability within the 
Selwyn Stewardship Monitoring Scheme. 


The effects of two herbicides on the non-target biological control 
agent, the ragwort flea beetle (Longitarsus jacobaeae). 


The susceptibility of eucalyptus tortoise beetle Paropsis charybalis 
Stol. (Coleoptera: Chrysomelidae) to Beauveria bassiana and 
Metarrhizium anisopliae. 


Foraging ecology of Bombus hortorum L. (Hymenoptera: Apidae) on 
tetraploid red clover (Trifolium pratense L. cv Pawera). 
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Sohail Qureshi Toxicity of neem extract to rice weevil. 


Marie Schaffer The movement of the bumble bee Bombus terrestris as a pollinating 
insect over farmland. 


Vivian Smart Studies on freshwater crayfish. 

Paula Thompson Biological control of weeds using insects. 

David Voice Importing insecticide resistant pests (Plutella xylostella) into New 
Zealand 

M.Sc. 

Dallas Bishop Parasitic Hymenoptera as biocontrol agents against Calliphoridae 


causing ovine myiasis (flystrike) in New Zealand 


Adrian Evans Associative effects on the parasitoid Microctonus aethiopoides on 
target and non-target hosts. 


Susan McGill Biology of Urophora cardui. 


Vasanthaverni Sivasubramaniam 
A comparison of the insecticidal properties of New Zealand native and 
other plants. 


* 


Xl INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ENTOMOLOGY 
BRAZIL 


The organising committee of this congress invite you to visit their home page 
at: 
http://www.embrapa.br/ice 


Suggestions are welcome and for those of you who do not have access to 
the web, write to: 


Deécio Luiz Gazzoni 

President, XXI ICE 

Caixa Postal 231 

860001-970 - Londrina - PR Brazil 


Fax: (55) 43 371 6100 
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NZ ENTOMOLOGY CURATORS MEETINGS 


A need was felt for the curators and collection managers of entomological 
collections in NZ to meet and discuss topics of common interest. The first meeting 
was held in 1984 at the Lincoln Research Centre DSIR., following the conference of 
the NZ Entomological Society in Dunedin the previous week. The idea was initiated 
by Trevor Crosby, curator of the New Zealand Arthropod Collection (NZAC), 
following the results of a questionnaire circulated in January the same year. At this 
stage, Trevor had compiled a list of known entomological collections in New 
Zealand, and invented a four-letter abbreviation code for all institutional collections 
as well as some of the larger private collections. About 23 people attended the first 
meeting. Six such meetings have been held so far. 


21 May 1984 Lincoln Research Centre, DSIR 23 people 

22 May 1986 National Museum Wellington 

12 February 1990 Mt Albert Research Centre, NZAC 15 people 
11 May 1993 Canterbury University, 7 people 

22 August 1996 Lincoln University, 7 people 

30 June 1997 Victoria University, 9 people 
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Most of the meetings have been held in conjunction with the NZ Entomological 
Society’s annual conference in 1996 prior to the Joint Scientific Conference of NZ 
and Australian Entomological Societies, and in 1997 during a rather hurried lunch 
break session of the combined conference of NZ Ecological Society, SYSTANZ and 
NZ Entomological Society. The 1990 meeting was held at Auckland at the Mt Albert 
Research Centre. It was timed to coincide with an official dedication of the lintel 
carved for the NSEC and the adoption of a parallel Maori title for NSEC. This time a 
brief report of the meeting was made in newsletter form, and thus began the series of 
‘Updates’ circulated to all entomology curators (see below). Topics discussed at 
curators meetings include: 


" The collections in New Zealand: four letter abbreviation codes, overviews and changes, 
staff, policy and political changes as they affect entomological collections. 


* Use of collections: loans and availability of specimens for study, where to deposit type 
specimens - especially after descriptions are made from loan specimens, coping with 
identification requests, public enquiries, voucher specimen housing, bequeaths of private 
collections to institutions to ensure their safe-keeping and continued scientific value. 


° Housing standards for collections: specimen storage systems, equipment, new methods 
and suppliers, permanence of printed labels, pest-proofing, fire safety, measuring the 
collection’s value, insurance, auditing, funding and rating of collections. 

5 Organisation of Collections: computer data bases for day-by-day management of 


collections, reprint filing systems, books and journals, location guides. 
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NZ Entomology Curators Update Enquiries to: 


Number | July 1990 Olwyn Green, Curator, PANZ 
Number 2 May 1993 MAF Quality Management 
Number 3 August 1996 PO Box 41 

Number 4 July 1997 Auckland 1015 


NZ ENTOMOLOGY CURATORS 1997 


Standard four-letter abbreviations for collections containing type specimens or a 
significant number of New Zealand arthropods are given. Abbreviations are used by 
authors for convenience in recording the repositories of identified specimens in 
publications and data bases. The four-letter system proposed by J.C. Watt in 1979 
‘Abbreviations for entomological collections’ New Zealand Journal of Zoology, Vol. 
6, 519-520 follows the system widely used in North American publications. This 
system is published in Arnett & Samuelson (1969) ‘Directory of Coleoptera 
collections of North America (Canada through Panama)’. Note that New Zealand 
collection abbreviations all contain ‘NZ’. Some recent changes have been necessary 
due to re-structuring and re-naming of some of the Entomological Institutions in 
New Zealand. 


INSTITUTIONAL COLLECTIONS: 
AMNZ John Early, Auckland Institute and Museum, P B 92018 Auckland 
early @akmus.org.nz 


CMNZ Simon Pollard, Canterbury Museum, Rolleston Avenue, Christchurch 
spollard @cantmus.govt.nz 
FRNZ Roger Crabtree, Forest Research Institute, PB 3020 Rotorua 


crabtrer @fri.cri.nz 


LUNZ John Marris, Entomology Research Museum, Department of Entomology & Animal 
Ecology, P O Box 84, Lincoln University, Canterbury 
marris @tui.lincoln.ac.nz 


MUNZ Liz A. Grant Botany/Zoology Dept. Massey University, PB 11222 Palmerston North 


MONZ Ricardo Palma, Philip J. Servid, Museum of NZ, PO Box 467 Wellington 
ricardop@tepapa.govt.nz phils@tepapa.govt.nz 


Northern Regional Museum, PO Box 1359, Whangarei, Mr Bruce Young 


NZAC Trevor K. Crosby, Landcare Research, PB 92170, Auckland 
nzac @landcare.cri.nz 


NZAC Peter G. McGregor Landcare Research PB 11008 Palmerston North 
mcegregorp @ landcare.cri.nz 

NZAC Lincoln: Now housed at PCNZ 

OMNZ Anthony C. Harris, Otago Museum, PO Box 6202, Dunedin 


anthony.harris @ otagomuseum. govt.nz 


PANZ Olwyn R. Green ,NZ Plant Protection Centre, Lynfield PO Box 41 Auckland 
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greeno @lynfield.mqm.govt.nz 
PCNZ Maurice O’Donnell,NZ Plant Protection Centre, Lincoln, PO Box 24, Lincoln 
odonnellm @lincoln.mqm.govt.nz 


UCNZ Peter M. Johns, Zoology Dept, University of Canterbury, PB 4800, Christchurch 
pmj @zool.canterbury.ac.nz 


VUNZ George W. Gibbs,Dept of Biological Sciences, Victoria University of Wellington, 
PO Box 600 Kelburn Wellington. george.gibbs @ vuw.ac.nz 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS: 


Ian Andrew Dept of Chemistry, Massey University, PB 1 222, Palmerston North 


Barbara I.P. Barratt Invermay Agricultural Centre, PB 50 034, Mosgiel 
barrattb @ agresearch.cri.nz 


Frank D. Chambers Collection: Now housed at Museum of New Zealand (see MONZ) 


Tom H. Davies 84 Beach Road, Haumoana, Hawkes Bay 
M.Jim Esson 60 Batt Street, Palmerston North 
CGNZ Chris J. Green, 40 Preston Avenue, Henderson, Auckland 8 


cgreen @doc.govt.nz 
R (Dick) W. Hornabrook 

27 Orchard Street, Wadestown, Wellington 
John T. Nunn 37 Glendevon Place, Vauxhall, Dunedin 


Brian H. Patrick 38 St Albans Street, Dunedin 
brian.patrick @ otagomuseum. govt.nz 


Pat J. Quinn 8 Manor Place, Christchurch 
Research Associate Canterbury Museum, Rolleston Ave, Christchurch. 
(Tuesdays, Wednesdays) 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
sixth Australasian Applied Entomology Research Conference 
‘Pest management - future challenges’ 
29 September - 2 October 1998 
In conjunction with 
Australian Entomological Society 1998 Conference and 29" AGM 
26 - 29 September 1998 
The University of Queensland 
Brisbane, AUSTRALIA 


The CRC for Tropical Pest Management will host the next Australasian Applied 
Entomology Research Conference (AAERC) at The University of Queensland from 29 
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September - 2 October 1998. The AAERC will be held in conjunction with the 1998 
Australian Entomological Society Conference and AGM (AESC), which will be held from 
26 - 29 September 1998. 


The AAERC theme will be ‘Pest management - future challenges’. Session topics and 
invited speakers will be announced soon. 


Registration fee for the AAERC will be about $350, including conference attendance, 
proceedings, field trip, conference dinner, welcoming reception, morning and afternoon 
teas and lunches. 


The theme and session topics for the AESC will be announced soon. Registration fee for 
the AESC will be about $160. 


Combined registrations and fees for both conferences, at about $425, will be available. 


If you wish to be placed on the mailing lists for either or both conferences, write or email: 
Sally Brown 
ICTE Conferences | 
The University of Queensland 
Brisbane QLD 4072 AUSTRALIA 
ph: (+61 7) 3365 6360 
fax (+61 7) 3365 7099 
email sally.brown @ mailbox.ug.edu.au 


For further details watch the CTPM web page (http://www.ctpm.uq.edu.au) 
() Sixth Australasian Applied Entomology Research Conference 


Q) Australian Entomological Society 1998 Conference and 29" AGM 


ok 
Klaus-Ulrich Geis of Schauinslandstr. 22 
D -79 100 Freiburg, Germany 
is looking for specimens of lyctids and Bostrichids occurring in synantropic biotopes (sawmills, 
timberyards etc. In New Zealand. Anyone interested should contact him direct at the above address. 
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Notes for contributors 

The Weta is a supplement to the New Zealand Entomologist. Editing is minimal 
and authors are responsible for the accuracy of their manuscripts. Authors 
should submit manuscripts on disk (Word Perfect.or MS word) with an 
accompanying hard copy. Authors without access to computing facilities may 
submit articles typed (double spaced) on one side only on A4 paper. High 
contrast photographs or penned line drawings are acceptable. 


The purpose of Zhe Weta is to provide a medium for members to have their 
entomological observations recorded. Before submitting an article to The Weta, 
please consider whether or not it might be more appropriate to publish in the 
New Zealand Entomologist. 


The Weta is catalogued and cited by abstracting journals. 


Recent studies, using miniaturised radiotransmitters attached to the pronotum, 
highlight the vulnerability of these weta to both aerial and ground living 
predators. Large adults often spend the day perching in foliage, although sit in 
such a way as to disguise the body outline. This could nevertheless account for 
the frequent records of weta remains in harrier roosts. Although they are mostly 
arboreal, both males and females may come to the ground at night, and 
Ovipositing females may spend 50-60 minutes in an ovipositing session. The 
typical response to a disturbance seems to be to freeze (also mistaken for 
docility). While this might be an effective way to escape notice of visual 
predators such as tuatara or morepork, it probably highlights dinner for an 
olfactory hunter such as a rat, as the weta have quite a characteristic odour, even 
to the human nose. 

The illustrated pair (male smaller) are intent on a remedy for population decline. 
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